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Dr. FRANK LIN. 


Citizens of Pennſylvania ! Luminaries of Science ! 
Aſſembled Fathers of America ! 


Heap you not that ſolemn interrogatory ? 


Who is He that now recedes from his labours 
among you ? 

What Citizen, ſuper-eminent in council, do you 
now deplore ? 

What Luminary, what ſplendid Sun of Science, 
from the hallowed walks of Philoſophy, now with- 
draws his beams ? 

What Father of his country, what Hero, what 
Stateſman, what Lawgiver, is now extinguiſhed from 
your Political Hemiſphere ; and invites the mourn- 
ful obſequies ? 

Is it He—your FRANKLIN? —It cannot be !— 
Long ſince, full of years, and full of honors, hath 
He ſubmitted to the inexorable Call, and proceeded 
on his fated journey. From weſt to eaſt, by land and 
on the wide ocean, to the utmoſt extents of the ci- 


B vilized 


DP 


vilized globe, the tale hath been told—T hat the ve- 
nerable Sage of Pennſylvania, the Patriot and Pa- 
triarch of America, is no more. With the plaudits 
of the Wiſe and Good ; with the Eulogies of whole * 
nations and communities, He hath received his diſ- 
miſſion, and obtained the Award of Glory—< As a 
« Citizen, whoſe genius was not more an ornament 
« to human nature, than his various exertions of it 
cc have been precious to Science, to Freedom, and 
« to his Country f.“ 


What new occaſion, then, (methinks I hear it 
enquired,) invites the preſent ſolemnity, and convenes 
this illuſtrious aſſembly of Citizens, Philoſophers, 
Patriots, and Lawgivers ? Muſt it be ſaid in anſwer, 
« That, after the name of Franklin hath been con- 
ſecrated to deathleſs Fame in the moſt diſtant coun- 
tries, The American Philoſophical Society are now, for 
the firſt time, aſſembled, to pay the tribute of public 
homage, ſo long due to the memory and the manes of 
their beloved Founder and Head ?” 


On me! on me, I fear, muſt the blame of this 
delay, in ſome degree, fall! On me, perhaps, a 
much greater blame will fall, than of a delay, (ren- 
dered unavoidable, on my part, by ſome mournful 
family-circumſtances,) I mean the blame of having 


* See the Eulogiums of the Abbe Fauchet and M. de la Roche- 


Foucault, before the Deputies of the National Aſſembly of France 
and the Municipality of Paris. 


+ See Mr. Madi/on's Motion, and the AR of the Repreſen- 
tatives of the United States of America in Congreſs, for wearing 


the cuſtomary badge of mourning, for one month, on occaſioa 
of his death, 


attempted 
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attempted a duty, which might have been better diſ- 
charged by other members of this 2 and at the 
time firſt propoſed. 


Yet I know not whether this delay is to be ac- 
counted inauſpicious to the ſubject before us. There 
are ſome phenomena ſo luminous, that they dazzle 
and dim the ſight, at too near an approach; ſome 
ſtructures ſo grand, that they can be beheld with ad- 
vantage only at a diſtance ; ſome characters ſo in- 
tereſting, that they can be duly appreciated only by 
time. 


The truth of this remark hath been feelingly ac- 
knowledged, and finely deſcribed, by the celebrated 
Pericles, in his anniverſary commemoration of the 
Athenians ſlain in battle. 


« It is difficult,” ſays he, * to handle a ſubject ju- 
diciouſly, where even probable truth will hardly gain 
aſſent. When the debt of public gratitude is to be 
paid to the memory of thoſe in whom whole com- 
munities have been intereſted, their neareſt relatives, 
thoſe who have borne a ſhare in their illuſtrious ac- 
tions, enlightened by an intimate acquaintance with 
their worth, warm in their grief, and warm in their 
affections and praiſe, may quickly pronounce every 
Eulogium to be unfavourably expreſſed, in reſpect to 
what they ww1/þ to be ſaid, and what they know to be 
the truth ; while the ſtranger pronounceth all to be 
exaggerated, through envy of thoſe deeds, which, he 
is conſcious, are above his own atchievement: For, 
men only endure with patience the praiſe of thoſe ac- 
tions in their cotemporaries, which their ſelf- love re- 
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preſents as within their own reach. But Time mel- 
lows a character into true reliſh, and ripens it into 
venerable beauty. The Public, indeed, may ſome- 
times too haſtily beſtow, and may likewiſe too long 
withhold, the tribute of applauſe due to juſt merit; 
but, in the latter caſe, will always make full amends, 
and decide at length with ſolidity of judgment, aſ- 
ſigning to every Worthy his true place in the Temple 
of Fame. 


It ſeldom happens, however, that they who are firſt 
called to give celebrity to the actions of Great Men, 
are placed in that exact ſituation, either in reſpect 
to time or point of view, which may enable them 
to delineate a whole Character, in all its proportions 
and beauty. This is a work, of all others, the moſt 
difficult in the performance; nor is the difficulty 
leſſened by the acknowledged luſtre and eminence 
of the Character in view. And from hence it hath 
happened, perhaps, that, in the Euloge and Pane- 
gyric, but few of the Moderns, and not many of 
the Ancients, have been ſucceſsful, While they 
have been ſtriving to weave the garlands of others, 
their own laurels have withered and dropt from their 
brow ! 


Yet, neither the riſque of character, nor the 
difficulties of the ſubject, ought to deter us from at- 
tempting, at leaſt, to pay the honours due to tran- 
ſcendent merit. The inimitable Longinus furniſhes 
our excuſe— 


In great attempts 'tis glorious even to fail 
THE deſire of Fame and poſthumous Glory, 


te graſping at ages to come,” as it beſpeaks the na- 
tive 
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tive dignity of the Soul of Men, and anticipates his 
exiſtence in another world, is alſo the moſt powerful 
incentive to moral excellence in this world. It is for 
the intereſt of Mankind that ſo divine a paſſion ſhould 
be cultivated, rewarded, and held up for imitation. 
The neglect of it would have an unfriendly influence 
on Virtue and Public Spirit. The wiſeſt and moſt 
renowned nations have not only voted thanks and 
triumphs to their illuſtrious citizens, while living; but 
have celebrated them in Eulogies when dead; and 
erected Altars of Virtue and Monuments of Honor, 
to perpetuate their names to ſucceeding ages and ge- 
nerations. 


Thus did Greece and Rome, in the beſt days of 
their Republics ; and it was the © manner of the Egyp- 
tians, the fathers of Arts and Sciences, not only to ce- 
lebrate the names and actions of their departed wor- 
thies, but to embalm their bodies, that they might 
long be kept in public view, as examples of virtue, 
and, although dead, yet ſpeaking.” It was alſo an 
eſtabliſhed cuſtom of the Athenians, every winter, to 
ſolemnize a public funeral of their Heroes who had 
fallen in battle. 


« A day was appointed, and a tabernacle erected 
for the purpoſe; and for the ſpace of three days be- 
fore the celebration of the ceremony, all were at liberty 
to deck out the remains of their friends at their own 
diſcretion. The bones of the lain were brought to 
the tabernacle at the day appointed, in a grand pro- 
ceſſion. Ten cypreſs coffins were drawn on herſes or 
carriages, duly ornamented, one for every tribe; in 
each of which were ſeparately contained the bones of 

all 
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all that belonged to that tribe. Diſtinguiſhed above 
the reſt, one ſumptuous bier was carried along empty; 
as for all thoſe that were miſſing, whoſe bodies 
could not be found amongſt the ſlain. All who were 
willing, both citizens and ſtrangers, attended the ſo. 
lemnity, and the women who were related to the de- 
ceaſed took their ſtation near the ſepulchre, groaning 
and lamenting, while the remains were depoſited in 


the public burying place which ſtood in the fineſt 


ſuburb of the city; for it had been the cuſtom to 
bury in that place all who fell fighting for their coun- 
try, except thoſe at Marathon, whoſe extraordinary 
valour the Athenians judged proper to honor with 
a ſepulchre on the field of battle. As ſoon as this 
public interment was ended, ſome Orator, ſelected 
for the office by the public voice, and ever a perſon 
in great eſteem for his high underſtanding, and of 
Diel dignity amongſt them, pronounced over them 

the Euloge or Panegyric—and this done, they de- 


parted. it 


This intereſling account is given by Thucydides * : 
And circumſtanced as the People of theſe United 
States now are, and as our poſterity, for ages to come, 
muſt be, in building up and completing the glorious 
fabric of American Empire and Happineſs, it might 
be a wiſe inſtitution, if (in imitation of this Athenian 
Sepulture, or of the Genocſe Feaſt of Union) we 
ſhould make, at leaſt, an annual pauſe ; and con- 
ſecrate a day to the review of paſt events, the 
commemoration of illuſtrious characters, who have 
borne a ſhare in the foundation and eſtabliſhment 
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of our renown, and particularly thoſe of whom 
we may have been bereft during each preceding 


year. 


In that view, how many Patriots, Stateſmen, and 
Philoſophers, would now paſs before us? -A Living- 
ſton, a Bowdoin, a Franklin] 


At the name of Frank/in, every thing intereſting to 
Virtue, Freedom, and Humanity, riſes to our recol- 
jection! By what Euloge ſhall we do juſtice to his 
pre-eminent abilities and worth? This would require 
a pre-eminence of abilities and worth, like his own. 
His vaſt and comprehenſive mind was caſt in a mould, 
which Nature ſeems rarely to have uſed before, and, 
therefore, can be meaſured only by a mind caſt in a 
fimilar mould. His original and univerſal genius 
was Capable of the greaze/t things, but diſdained not 
the ſmalleſt, provided they were uſeful. With equal 
caſe and abilities, he could conduct the affairs of a 
Printing-Preſs, and of a great Nation; and diſcharge 
the duties of a public Miniſter of State, or the private 
Executor of a Will. Thoſe talents, which have 
ſeparately entered into the compoſition of other emi- 
nent characters in the various departments of life, 
were in Him united to form one great and ſplendid 
character; and whoever, in future, ſhall be ſaid to 
have deſerved well of his country, need not think 
himſelf undervalued, when he ſhall be compared to a 
Franklin, in any of the great talents he poſſeſſed ; but 
the happy man who ſhall be ſaid to equal him in his 
whole talents, and who ſhall devote them to the like 


\ benevolent and beneficent purpoſes, for the ſervice of 


his 
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his country and the happineſs of mankind, can receive 
no further addition to his praiſe. 


Franklin, as a Philoſopher, might have become a 
Newton ; as a Lawgiver, a Lycurgus: But he was 
greater than either of them, by uniting the talents of 
both, in the practical Philoſophy of doing good; 
compared to which all the palms of ſpeculative wiſ- 
dom and ſcience wither on the ſight. He did not 
ſeek to derive his eminence from the mere profeſſion 
of letters, which, although laborious, ſeldom elevates 


a man to any high rank in the public confidence and 


eſteem ; but he became great by applying his talents 
to things uſeful, and accommodating his inſtructions 
to the exigencies of times and the neceſſities of his 
country. 


Had we no other proof of this, the great and dig- 
nified part which he ſuſtained in the American Revo- 
lution, one of the moſt important events recorded 
among the annals of mankind, would alone have been 
ſufficient to immortalize his name; but when we take 
into the account his previous labours for half a cen- 
tury, to illuminate the minds of his Fellow-Citizens, 
to prepare them for the mighty event, to nurſe them 
into greatneſs by the arts of induſtry and virtue, to 
ſhew them the happineſs which lay within their reach, 
to teach them to dare, and to bear, and to improve 
ſucceſs— this accumulation of ſervices has woven 
for his head a diadem of ſuch beauty, as ſcarcely 


ever adorned the brow of either ancient or modern 
Worthy. 
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In the earlieſt ſtages of life, he had conceived the. 
mighty Jdea of American Empire and Glory ; but, 
like Hercules in the cradle, he was ignorant of his 
own Strengih, and had not conceived the Atchieve- 
ments and Labors which awaited him. He had not 
yet conceived that he was, one day, to contend with 
Kings and Potentates for the rights of his country ; 
to extort from them an Acknowledgment of its So- 
vereignty ; and to ſubſcribe with his name the ſacred 
Inſtruments * which were to give it a pre-eminent 
rank among the Nations of the Earth, and to aſſure 
its Liberty and Independence to the lateſt ages ! 


He was content in his humble, but honourable, 
ſtation of an uſeful private citizen, to cheriſh in his 
own boſom, and in diſtant view, the Idea of American 
Greatneſs ; and he cheriſhed thoſe alſo in whom he 
diſcovered Ideas congenial to his own! Here I can 
ſpeak from grateful experience. An eſſay of mine, 
in early youth, anticipating that bright Are which 
has now commenced, when Arts and Science, Reli- 
gion and Liberty, all that can adorn or exalt human 
nature, are diffuſing themſelves over this immenſe 


Continent, which fell into his hands near forty years 
ago, firſt procured me that place in his eſteem, that 


familiarity of converſation, and connexion with him, 
both in public and private life, which will enable 
me to proceed, with ſome advantage, to the remain- 
ing part of my duty, however unqualified in other 
reſpects. 55 

* The Declaration of American Independence, by the Con- 
greſs of the United States; the Treaties of Amity and Com- 
merce, and of Alliance with France; the Definitive Treaty of 
Peace with Great Britain, acknowledging the Independence of 


America, &c. 
C T hat 
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That duty would lead me more immediately to 
contemplate him as a Philo/opher, the Founder of that 
Society, by whoſe appointment I ſtand here, and the 
venerable conductor of our labors, through a long ſeries 
of years, in © the promotion of uſeful knowledge.” 
But as we are honored, on the preſent occaſion, with 
the preſence of the moſt illuſtrious Public Bodies, as 
well as the moſt reſpectable Private Citizens, who, 
having been alike benefited by his ſervices, are alike 
intereſted in his memory, 1 ſhall conſider him in 
three diſtinct relations: 


iſt, As a Citizen of Pennſylvania, eminent in her 
Councils, the Founder and Patron of moſt of thoſe 
uſeful Inſtitutions which do honour to her name. 


2d, As a Citizen of America, one of the chief and 
Workmen, in the foundation and eſtabliſh- 
ment of her Empire and Renown. 


3d, As a Citizen of the World, by the invention 
of uſeful Arts, and the diffuſion of liberal Science, 


inceſſantly and ſucceſsfully labouring for the happineſs 
of the whole Human Race. 


As the reſpe&t due to the Public Bodies, which 
compoſe ſuch an illuſtrious part of this Aſſembly, 
forbids me to treſpaſs too long upon their precious 
time, I muſt forbear entering upon a full detail of the 
life and actions of this Great Man, in thoſe ſeveral 
relations; and ſhall, therefore, touch but briefly on 
thoſe parts of his character, as are either generally 
known in America, or have been already detailed 
by his numerous Panegyriſts, both 
abroad. 


Vertus 


at home and 
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Vertus vera Nobilitas, was an adage with which he 
was well pleaſed. He conſidered a deſcent from any 
of the virtuous Peaſantry and venerable Yeomanry of 
America, who firſt ſubdued the ſturdy oaks of our 
foreſts, and aſſiſted to introduce Culture and Civili- 
zation into a once untutored Land, as having more 
true Nobility in it, than a pedigree which might be 
traced through the longeſt line of thoſe commonly 
called Great and Noble in this world. 


Deſcended from parents, who firſt ſettled in Ame. 
rica above an hundred years ago“; he was born at 
Boſton, in January 1706. The account of his edu- 
cation, which was ſuch only as the common ſchools 
of that day afforded, the various incidents of his 
younger years, and the different occupations and pro- 
feſſions for which his parents ſeemed to have intended 
him, before he was apprenticed to his brother, in the 
printing buſineſs, at the age of 12 years, although 
recorded by himſelf, and full of inſtruction, I ſhall 
leave wholly to his Biographers, till his arrival at Phi- 
ladelphia, about the 18th year of his age; to which 
city he came from the city of New-York, partly by 
water and partly by land on foot, his ſtock of clothes 
and caſh at a very low ebb, to ſeek for employment 
as a Journeyman Printer f. But by induſtry, and the 
application 


* His father, Joſiah Franklin, ſettled in New-England in 
1682, and his mother, Abiah Folger, was the daughter of Peter 


Folger, of Nantucket, one of the firſt ſettlers of that country, 


| + The account of his arrival at Philadelphia, as drawn up by 
the accurate and elegant compilers of his life in that valuable 
work, the Univer/al A/ylum and Columbian Magazine, publiſhed 
by William Young in Philadelphia, is as follows ; —“ After a 
paſſage of three days, he arrived from Boſton to New-York, and 
unmediately applied to William Bradford, the printer of thay 
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application of his great natural talents to buſineſs, he 
ſoon was enabled to procure a preſs, and to ſtand 
upon his own footing. 


This account of his low beginnings, it is hoped, 
will not ſcandalize any of his reſpectable fraternity. 
No, Gentlemen * ; but you will exult in it when you 
conſider to what eminence he raiſed himſelf, and raiſed 
his Country, by the right uſe of the Preſs, When 
you conſider that the Preſs was the great inſtrument 
winch he employed to draw the attention of Penn/yl- 
vania to habits of virtue and induſtry ; to the inſti- 
tution of Societies for the promotion of Agriculture, 
Commerce, and the Mechanic arts; to the founding 
of Schools, Libraries, and Hoſpitals, for the diffu- 
ſion of uſeful knowledge and the advancement of hu- 
manity : When you conſider this, you will “ go and 
do likewiſe; you will, with profeſſional joy and 
pride, obſerve, that from the Torch which Frankliy 
kindled by the means of his Preſs, in the New 
World, “ Sparks have been already ſtolen“ (as the 


place, (who was the firſt printer in Pennſylvania,) who could 
give him no employment, but adviſed him to go to Philadelpbia, 
to his ſon, Andrew Bradford. From New-York to Philadelphia 
Franklin travelled, partly by water, and fifty miles by land on 
foot, through rain and dirt, ſuſpeted and in danger of being 
taken into cultedy, as a runaway ſervant. On a Sunday morn- 
ing, between 8 and g o'clock, he landed at Market-ſtreet- Wharf, 
in a very dirty condition, in the clothes in which he had travelled 
from New-York, weary and hungry, having been without reſt 
and food for ſome time, a perfect ſfiranger to every body, and his 
whole ſtock of caſh conſiſting of a Dutch dollar. Such was the 
entry of Benjamin Franklin into Philadelphia. From ſuch be- 
ginnings did he riſe to the higheſt eminence and reſpectability, 
not only in America, but amongſt all civilized nations.“ 


* This part was more immediately addreſſed to the Printers 
of Philadelphia, who attended as a body, at the delivery of thus 


oration. 
13 Abbe 
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Abbe Faucbet beautifully expreſſes it) © which are 
lighting up the ſacred flame of Liberty ¶ Virtue and 
Wiſdom] over the entire face of the globe.” Be it 
your part {till to feed that torch by means of the Preſs, 


till its divine flame reaches the ſkies ! 


For the purpoſe of aiding his preſs, and increaſing 
the materials of information, one of the firſt ſocieties 
formed by Dr. Franklin, was in the year 1728, about 
the 22d of his age, and was called the JUNTO. It 
conſiſted of a ſclect number of his younger friends, 
who met weekly for the © diſcuſſion of queſtions in 
Morality, Politics, and Natural Philoſophy.” The 
number was limited to twelve members, who were 
bound together in all the ties of friendſhip, and en- 
gaged to aſſiſt each other, not only in mutual com- 
munication of knowledge, but in all their worldly 
undertakings. This ſociety, after having ſubſiſted 
forty years, and having contributed to the formation 
of ſome very great men, beſides Dr. Franklin him- 
ſelf, became at laſt the foundation of the American 
Philoſophical Society, now aſſembled to pay the debt 
of gratitude to his memory. A book containing 
many of the queſtions diſcuſſed by the Junto was, on 
the formation of the American Philoſophical Society, 
delivered into my hands, for the purpoſe of being 
digeſted, and in due time publiſhed among tranſ- 
actions of that body. Many of the queſtions are 
curious and curiouſly handled; ſuch as the follow- 


ing: 


Is Sound an entity or body ? 


How 


E 3 


low may the phznomena of vapours be explain- 
ed? 


Is ſelf-intereſt the rudder that ſteers mankind, the 
univerſal monarch to whom all are tributaries ? 


Which is the beſt form of government, and what 
was that form which firſt prevailed among man- 


kind ? 


Can any one particular form of government ſuit 
all mankind? 


What is the reaſon that the tides riſe higher in the 
Bay of Fundy than in the Bay of Delaware ? 


Is the emiſſion of paper money ſafe ? 


. What is the reaſon that men of the greateſt know- 
| ledge are not the moſt happy? 


How may the poſſeſſion of the Lakes be improved 
co our advantage ? 


Why are tumultuous uneaſy ſenſations united with 
our defires ? | 


Whether it ought to be the aim of Philoſophy to 
eradicate the paſſions ? 


How may ſmoaky chimnies be beſt cured? 
Why does the flame of a candle tend upwards in a 


ſpire 2 
Which 
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Which is leaſt criminal, a bad action joined with 
a good intention, or a good action with a bad in- 
tention ? 


Is it conſiſtent with the principles of liberty in a 
free government, to puniſh a man as a libeller, when 
he ſpeaks the truth ? 


Theſe, and ſuch ſimilar queſtions of a very mixed 
nature, being propoſed in one evening, were generally 
diſcuſſed the ſucceeding evening, and the ſubſtance of 
the arguments entered in their books. 


But Dr. Franklin did not reſt ſatisfied with the in- 
ſtitution of this literary club for the improvement of 
himſelf and a few of his ſelect friends. He proceeded, 
year after year, in the projecting and eſtabliſhing _ 
other inſtitutions for the benefit of the community at 
large. 


Thus, in 17 31, he ſet on foot the Library Com- 
pany of the City of Philadelphia,” a moſt important 
inſtitution to all ranks of people ; giving them acceſs, 
at a ſmall expence, to books on every uſeful ſub- 
jet ; amounting in the whole to near ten thouſand 
volumes, and the number daily increaſing. The af- 
fairs of the company have been managed from the be- 
ginning by Directors of the moſt reſpectable charac- 
ters. Their eſtate is now of very conſiderable value; 
they have erected an elegant houſe, and, over the 
front door of the building, have prepared a niche for 
the ſtatue of their venerable founder; who, after the 
eſtabliſhment of this company, ſtill proceeded to pro- 
more other eſtabliſhments and affociations ; ſuch as 


Fire- 


E 


Fire- Companies, the Nightly-Watch for the City of 
Philadelphia, a plan for cleaning, lighting, and orna- 


menting the ſtreets, and an Aſſociation for inſuring 


Houſes againſt damages by fire; to which, as colla- 
teral, he ſoon afterwards added his plan for improving 
Chimnies and Fire- places, which was firſt printed at 
Philadelphia, in 1745, entitled ©* An Account of the 
new-invented Pennſylvania Fire-places ;” which gave 
riſe to the Open-Stoves now in general uſe, to the 


comfort of thouſands, who, aſſembled round them in 


the wintry night, bleſs the name of the Inventor which 
they yet bear ! 


The next inſtitution, in the foundation of which 
he was the principal agent, was the Academy and 
Charitable School of the ciry of Philadelphia ; the 
plan of which he drew up and publiſhed in the year 
1749, as © ſuitable to the ſtate of an Infant Coun- 
try: But looking forward, as he did in all his plans, 


to a more improved ſtate of ſociety, he declared this 


Academy to be © Intended as a foundation for po- 
ſterity ro erect a College or Seminary of Learning 
more extenſive, and ſuitable to future circumſtances ;” 
and the ſame was accordingly erefted into a Col- 
lege, or Seminary of univerſal learning, upon the moſt 
enlarged and liberal plan, about five years after- 
wards. 


The Pennſylvania Hoſpital is the next monument 
of his philanthropy and public ſpirit ; for the eſta- 
bliſhment and endowment of which, he was happily 
inſtrumental in obtaining a legiſlative ſanction and 
grant, by his great influence in the General Aſſem- 
bly, in the year 1752. 

Theſe 
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Theſe various inſtitutions, which do ſo much ho- 
nour to Pennſylvania, he projected, and ſaw com- 
pleted, during the firſt twenty years of his reſidence 
in this State. Many more muſt have been his good 
offices and actions among his friends and fellow-citi- 
zens during that period, which were done in ſecret, 
and of which no record remains : But they went be- 
fore him to heaven, and are written in durable cha- 
raters by the pen of the recording angel. 


A life ſo afſiduouſly employed in deviſing and exe. 
cuting ſchemes for the public good, could not fail to 
aid him in his political career. He firſt became Clerk 
of the General Aſſembly, and then a member of the 
ſame for the city of Philadelphia, for the ſpace of 
fourteen years ſucceſſively. | | 


In 1744 a Spaniſh privateer, having entered the 
Bay of Delaware, aſcended as high as New-Caſtle, 
to the great terror of the citizens of Philadelphia, 
On occaſion of this alarm, he wrote his firſt politi- 
cal pamphlet, called Plain Truth, to exhort his fel- 
low-citizens to the bearing of arms; which laid the 
foundation of thoſe military aſſociations which fol- 
lowed, at different times, for the defence of the 
country. | 


His popularity was now great among all parties 
and denominations of men. But the unhappy divi- 
fions and diſputes which commenced in the Provin- 
cial Politics of Pennſylvania, in the year 17 54, obliged 
him ſoon afterwards to chuſe his party. He managed 
his weapons like a veteran combatant ; nor was he op- 
poſed with unequal ſtrength or ſkill, The debates 
D of 
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of that day have been read and admired as among the 
moſt maſterly compoſitions of the kind, which our 
affords ; but it is happy for us, at the pre- 
ſent day, that the ſubject of them is no longer inte- 
reſting; and if it were, he who now addreſſes you was 
too much an actor in the ſcene to be fit for the diſcuſ- 
fion of it. Dr. Franklin, by the appointment of the 
General Aſſembly, quitted the immediate field of con- 
troverſy, and in June 1757 embarked for England, to 
conteſt his point at the Court of Great-Britain, 
where he continued for feveral yeats with various 
ſucceſs in the buſineſs of his agency. In the ſummer 
of 1762, he returned to America; but the diſputes 
which had fo long agitated the Province, far from 
being quieted by his former miſſion, continued to 
rage with greater violence than ever, and he was again 
appointed by the Aſſembly to reſume his agency at 
the Court of Great Britain. Much oppoſition was 
made to his re- appointment; which ſeems greatly to 
have affected his feelings; as it came from men 
with whom he had long been connected both in pub- 
lic and private life, “ the very aſhes of whoſe formet 
friendſhip,” he declared © that he revered.” His 
pathetic Farewell to Pennſylvania on the 5th of No- 
vember 1764, the day before his departure, is 3 
ſtrong proof of the agitation of his mind on this oc- 
caſion. 


« I am now,” ſays he, © to take leave (perhaps 2 
laſt leave) of the country I love, and in which I have 
ſpent the greateſt part of my life. Eſto perpetna! | 
wiſh every kind of proſperity to wy friends, and I for- 
give my enemies.” 


7 | But 
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But under whatſoever circumſtances this ſecond em- 
baſſy was undertaken, it appears to have been a mea- 
ſure pre-ordained in the councils of Heaven; and it 
will be for ever remembered, to the honor of Penn- 
ſylvania, that the agent ſelected to aſſert and defend 
the Rights of a ſingle Province at the Court of Great- 
Britain, became the bold Aſſerter of the Rights of 
America in general; “ and, beholding the fetters that 
were forging for her, conceived the magnanimous 
thought of rending them aſunder before they could 
be rivetted *.” And this brings us to conſider him in 
a more enlarged view, viz. 


Secondly—As a Citizen of America, one of the 
chief and greateſt workmen in the foundation and 
eſtabliſhment of her empire and renown. 


But on this head little need be ſaid on the preſent 
occaſion. The ſubject has been already exhauſted by 
his Eulogiſts, even in diſtant countries. His oppo- 
ſition to the Stamp-AF, his noble defence of the Li- 
berties of America, at the bar of Parliament, and his 
great ſervices, both at home and abroad, during the 
Revolution, are too well known to need further men- 
tion in this aſſembly, or in the preſence of ſo many of 
his compatriots and fellow-labourers in the great work. 
] haſten, therefore, to conſider him in another illu- 
ſtrious point of view, viz. 


Thirdly—As a Citizen of the World —ſucceſsfully 
labouring for the benefit of the whole human race, 


by the diffuſion of liberal ſcience, and the invention of 
uſeful arts. 


* Abbe Fauchet. | 
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Endowed with a penetrating and inquiſitive genius, 
ſpeculative and philoſophical ſubjects engaged his 
early attention; but he loved them only as they were 
uſeful, and purſued them no farther than as he found 
his reſearches applicable to ſome ſubſtantial purpoſe 
in life. His ſtock of knowledge, and the fruits of his 
inveſtizations, he never hoarded up for his own pri- 
vate ule. Whatever he diſcovered—whatever he con- 
ſidered as beneficial to mankind—freſh as it was con- 
ceived, or brought forth in his own mind, he com- 
municated to his fellow-citizens, by means of his 
News-Papers and Almanacs, in delicate and palatable 
morſels, for the advancement of induſtry, frugality, 
and other republican virtues; and at a future day, as 
occaſion might require, he would collect and digeſt 
the parts, and ſet out the whole into one rich feaſt of 
uſcful maxims and practical wiſdom, 


Of this kind is his celebrated Addreſs, entitled 
« The Way to Wealth,” which is a collection or digeſt 
of the various Sentences, Proverbs, and wiſe Maxims, 
which, during a courſe of many years, he had occa- 
ſionally publiſhed, in his Poor Richard's Almanac, on 
topics of induſtry, frugality, and the duty of minding 
one's own Buſineſs. Had he never written any thing 
more than this admirable addreſs, it would have en- 
ſured him immortality as—The Farmer's Philc/opher, 
the Rural Sage, the Yeoman's and Peaſant's Oracle. 


But greater things lay before him, although as a 
Philoſopher, as well as a politician, he remained un- 
conſcious of the plenitude of his own ſtrength and 


talents, until called into further exertions by the mag- 


nitude of future objects and occaſions. 


There 
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There is ſomething worthy of obſervation in the 
prozreſs of Science and human Genius, As in the 
natural world there is a varicty and ſucceſſion of ſecds 
and crops for different ſoils and ſeaſons; ſo (if the 
compariſon * may be allowed) in the philoſophical 
world, there have been different æras for ſced - time 
and harveſt of the different branches of arts and ſci- 
ences; and it is remarkable, that in countries far 
diſtant from each other, different men have fallen into 
the ſame tracks of ſcience, and have made ſimilar and 
correſpondent diſcoveries, at the ſame periods of time, 
without the leaſt communication with each other. 
Whether it be that, at the proper ſeaſon of vegetation 
for thoſe different branches, there be a kind of intel- 
lectual or mental farina diſſeminated, which falling on 
congenial ſpirits in different parts of the globe, rake 
root at the ſame time, and ſpring to a greater or leſs 


degree of perſection, according to the richneſs of the 
ſoil and the aptitude bf the ſcaſon ? 


From the beginning of the year 1746, till about 
twenty years afterwards, was the Ara of Electricity; 
as no other branch of Natural Philoſophy was ſo much 
cultivated during that period. In America, and in the 
mind of Frankiin, it found a rich bed: The ſeed took 
root and ſprung into a great tree, before he knew that 
ſimilar ſeeds had vegetated, or riſen to any height in 
other parts of the world. 


Before that period, Philoſophers amuſed themſelves 


only with the ſmaller phœnomena of Electricity; 


ſuch as relate to the attraction of light bodies; the 


P 0 Grant but as many kinds of mind, as 2/5.” — Porz. 
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diſtances to which ſuch attract ion would extend; the 
luminous appearances produced by the excited glaſs 
tube; and the firing ſpirits and inflammable air by 


EleAricity. Little more was known on this ſubject, 


than Thales had diſcovered 2000 years before; that 
certain bodies, ſuch as Amber and Glaſs, had this at- 
tractive quality. Our moſt indefatigable ſearchers into 
Nature, who in other branches ſeemed to have explored 
her profoundeſt depths, were content with what was 
known in former ages of electricity, without advancing 
any thing new of their own. Sufficient data and ex- 
periments were wanting to reduce the doctrine and 
phenomena of electricity into any rules or ſyſtem; 
and to apply them to any beneficial purpoſes in life. 
This great atchievement, which had eluded the in- 
duſtry and abilities of a Boyle and a Newton, was re- 
ſerved for a Franklin. With that diligence, ingenu- 
ity, and ſtrength of judgment, for which he was diſ- 
tinguiſhed in all his undertakings, he commenced his 
experiments and diſcoveries in the latter part of* the 
year 1746; led thereto, as he tells us, by following 
the directions of his friend, Peter Collinſon of Lon- 
don, in the uſe of an electric- tube, which that bene- 
volent Philoſopher had preſented to the Library- 
Company of Philadelphia. The aſſiduity with which 
he proſecuted his inveſtigations, appears from his firſt 
letter to Mr. Collinſon, of March 28th, 1747. 


« For my own part,” ſays he, © I never was before 


engaged in any ſtudy that ſo totally engroſſed my at- 


tention and my time, as this has lately done. For, 
what with making experiments, when I can be alone, 
and repeating them to my friends and acquaintance, 
who, from the novelty of the thing, come continually 

in 
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in crouds to ſee them, I have for ſome months paſt had 
leiſure for little elſe.” He had a delight in commu- 
nicating his diſcoveries to his friends; and ſuch was 
his manner of communication, with that winning 
modeſty, that he appeared rather ſeeking to acquire 
information himſelf than to give it to others ; which 
gave him a great advantage in his way of reaſoning 
over thoſe who followed a more dogmatic manner. 


« Poſſibly,” he would ſay, © theſe experiments 
may not be new to you, as, among the numbers daily 
employed in ſuch obſervations on your ſide the water, 
it is probable ſome one or other has hit on them be- 
fore.” From the beginning to the end of his life, he 
obſerved the ſame modeſt and cautious method of 
communication. The firſt Philoſophical Paper in- 
ſerted in his collection, in 1756, is entitled « Phyſical 
and Meteorological Obſervations, Conjectures, and 
Suppoſitions; and his laſt, at Paſly, in 1784, are of 
a ſimilar title, viz.—< Meteorological Imaginations 
and Conjectures, Looſe Thoughts on an Univerſal 
Fluid,” and the like. 


But I return to the account of his electrical labours, 


and the materials on which they were grounded. 


Ven Klieft, about the latter end of the year 1745, 


had accidentally diſcovered ſome of the powers and 


properties of what is called the Leyden-Phial, and ſent 
an account of the ſame to Lieberkban at Berlin, which 
ſoon made this branch of ſcience more intereſting. 
As ſoon as the account of this diſcovery reached 


America, (together with Mr. Collinſon's Tube, ) it ex- 


cited no leſs curioſity here, than it had done in Eu- 


rope; and Dr. Franklin writes to his friend Collinſon 
in 
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in September 1747, * that no leſs than one hun- 
dred large glaſs tubes had been fold in Philadelphia, 
in the ſpace of four months preceding.” But although 
Von Klieft had diſcovered ſome properties of this 
phial, and Muſchenbroek, to his coſt, had experienced 
others (by which the phial or bottle received his 
name), it remained for Dr. Franklin to diſcover its 
true principles, and how, by means of it, to accu- 
mulate, retain, and diſcharge, any quantity of the 
electric fluid, with ſafety. The account of this diſ- 
covery, and of the experiments on which it was 
founded, he communicates to Mr. Collinſon, in his 
letter of September 1, 1747, with his uſual caution 
and modeſty, in the following terms: 


« The neceſſary trouble of copying long letters, 
which, perhaps, when they come to your hands, may 
contain nothing new, or worth your reading (ſo quick 


me from writing more on that ſubject. 
Yet I cannot forbear adding a few obſervations on M. 


Muſchenbroek's wonderful bottle.” In this letter, he 
diſcloſes the whole magical powers of this bottle ; by 
proving, that it would receive an accumulation of the 
electric fluid on the infide, only as it diſcharged an 

equal quantity from the ouzfide. This diſcovery gave 


him the greateſt advantages over all the electricians 
of Europe. It put into his hands (as it were) the 
key which opened into all the ſecrets of electricity, 
and enabled him to make his ſucceeding experiments 
with a ſure aim, while his brethren in Europe were 
groping in the dark, and ſome of them falling mar- 
tyrs to their experiments, 


He 


is the progreſs made with you in Electricity), half 
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He was the firſt who fired gun- powder, gave 
magnetiſm to needles of ſteel, melted metals, and 
killed animals of conſiderable ſize, by means of 
Electricity. He was the firſt who informed Elec- 
tricians and the world in general of the power of 
Metalline Points, in conducting the Electric Fluid; 
acknowledging at the ſame time, with a candor 
worthy of true Philoſophy, that he received the firſt 
information of this Power from Mr. Thomas Ileptłin- 


fon ®, who had uſed ſuch Points, expecting by their 


means to procure a more powerful and concentrated 
diſcharge of the Leyden Phial ; but found the effect 
to be directly contrary. It was, undoubtedly, the 
diſcovery of this wonderful Power of Metalline 
Points, in carrying off and filently diſperſing the 
Ele&ric Fluid when accumulated, and the ſimilarity 
and reſemblance which he obſerved between the ef- 
ſects of Lightning and Electricity, which firſt ſug- 
geſted to him the ſublime and aſtoniſhing idea of 
draining the Clouds of their Fire, and diſarming the 
Wunder of its Terrors; flattering himſelf at the ſame 
time with the pleaſing hopes of gratifying a deſire, 
long before become habitual to him, of rendering 
this diſcovery in ſome manner uſeful and beneficial to 
his fellow-creatures. This appears by his Notes of 
Nov. 7, 1749; when enumerating all the known par- 
ticulars of reſemblance between Lightning and Elec- 
tricity, he concludes with ſaying, —< The Electric 
Fluid is attracted by Points. We do not know whe- 


% This Power of Points, to throw off the Electrical Fire, was 
firſt communicated to me by my ingenious friend Mr. Thomas 
Hopkinſon, ſince deceaſed ; whoſe virtue and integrity, in ecery 
ſtation of life, public and private, will ever make his memory 
dear to thoſe who knew him, and knew how to value him.” 


E ther 
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ther this Property be in Lightning; but ſince they 
agree in all the particulars in which we can already 
compare them, it is poſlible that they agree likewiſe 
in this: Let the Experiment be made.” Difficultics, 
without doubt, occurred in making this Experiment, 
both as to the manner and leaſt expenſive way of 
reaching the Clouds with his Points; for we do not 
find that he accompliſhed his grand Experiment till 
in June 1752. Ina Letter to his friend Collinſon, 
not dated, but probably written in 1749, he com- 
municates his Obſervations and Suppoſitions to- 
wards forming a new Hypotheſis, for explaining the 
ſeveral Phenomena of Thunder-guſts;” which was 
followed in July 17 50, by another Letter to the ſame, 
containing Opinions and Conjectures concerni 
the Properties and Effects of the Electtic Matter,” 
and giving particular directions for determining, whe- 
ther Clouds containing Lightning are elefrified or not? 
for aſcertaining of which, his idea at this time was, 
te the placing a pointed Iron-rod on ſome high Tower 
or Steeple, and attempting to draw Sparks from it,” 
there being at that time no lofty ſpires in Philadel- 
phia. Burt his ever-inventive-genius, which could 
derive Leſſons of Philoſophy even from the Play of 
Children, ſoon furniſhed him with a more ſimple and 
leſs expenſive Method: For in June 17 52, he took the 
opportunity of an approaching Thunder-ſtorm, to 
walk into a Field, where there was a Shed convenient 
for his Purpole. Dreading the ridicule which too 
commonly attends unſucceſsful attempts in Science, he 
communicated his intended Experiment to no Perſon 
but his Son, who aſſiſted hum in raiſing a Kite, which 
he had prepared of a large Silk- handkerchief, extend- 
ed by two Croſs- ſticks. After waiting for ſome time, 
11 and 
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and almoſt beginning to deſpair of ſucceſs, he drew 
the firſt Spark with his Knuckle from a Key ſuſpended 
to the String of the Kite. Another and another ſuc- 
ceeded ; and as the String became wet, he collected 
Fire copiouſly. What muſt have been his raptures on 
the ſucceſs of this grand Experiment; leading him to 
anticipate that happy and beneficent application of 
the Principles of Elericity, to the /ating of Life and 
Preperty, which alone would have recorded his Name 
among the Benefactors of Mankind; even if his Diſ- 
coverics of thoſe Principles could never have been 
extended or applied to any other uſeful purpoſe in the 
world ! Similar muſt his raptures have been to thoſe 
of a Newton, when, by applying the Laws of Gravita- 
tion and Projettion firſt to the Moon, he was enabled to 
extend them to the whole Solar Syſtem, as is beauti- 
fully deſcribed by the Poet— 


What were his raptures then! how pure! how ſtrong! 
And what the Triumphs of old Greece and Rome 
With his compar'd —— When Nature and her Laws 
Stood all ſubdued by Him, and open laid 

Their every latent Glory to his view, 


All- intellectual Eye; our Solar round 
Firſt gazing thro', he by the blended Power 
Of Gravitation and Projefion (aw 
The whole in ſilent harmony revolve. 
Firſt to the neighb'ring Moox this mighty key 
He firſt applied. Behold! it turn'd 
The ſecret wards ; it open'd wide the Courſe 
And various Aſpects of the Queen of Night; 
Whether ſhe wanes into a ſcanty orb, 
Or, waxing broad, with her pale ſhadowy Light, 
In a ſoft Deluge overflows the Sky. 


Dr. Franklin's Letters, giving an account of his 
Electrical Experiments and Diſcoveries, and, among 
the reſt, of this grand Experiment of drawing Elec- 
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tricity from the Clouds, were ſoon publiſhed in Eu- 
rope, and tranſlated into different Languages. No- 
thing was ever written on the ſubject of Electricity,“ 
ſays Dr. Prieſtley, „which was more generally read 
and admired in all parts of Europe, than thoſe Let- 
ters. Electricians every where employed themſelves 
in repeating his Experiments, or exhibiting them for 
money. All the world, in a manner, and even 
Kings themſelves, flocked to ice them, and all re- 
turned full of admiration for the Inventor of 
them.” 


Amidft this general admiration, Dr. Franklin him- 
ſelf continued to communicate his Knowlege and Diſ- 
coveries under the humble appellation of Conjectures 
or Gueſſes: But no man ever made bolder or happier 
Gueſſes, either in Philoſophy or Politics: He was like- 
wiſe a bold Experimenter in both. He had by acci- 
dent received a diſcharge of two of his large electri- 
cal Jars through his Head, which ſtruck him to the 
ground, but did him no laſting injury. He had likewiſe 
ſcen a young woman receive a ſtill greater ſhock or 
diſcharge of Electricity through her Head, which ſhe 
had inadvertently brought too near the Conductor, 
which knocked her down ; but ſhe inſtantly got up, 
and complained of nothing further. This eacou- 
raged him to make the Experiment on fix men at the 
ne time, the firſt placing his Hand on the Head of 
the ſecond, and ſo on. He then diſcharged his two 
Jars, by laying his Conducting Rod on the Head of 
the firſt Man. They all dropt together ; thinking 
they had been ſtruck down, as it were, by ſome kind 
of Magic, or ſecret operation of Nature; "_— 
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when they roſe, that they had neither ſeen the flaſh, 
nor heard the report of any Diſcharge. 


For his manner of delivering his Fbilgſpbical Opi- 
nions, under the humble appellation of Conjectures 
and Suppefitiors, he makes the following Apology, 
more humble ſtill: © I own (ſays he, in one of his 
Letters) that I have too ſtrong a penchant to building 
Hypot! ejes: They indulge my natural Indolence.” But 
Tadolence was no part of his character; and his ſucceſs 
in this method of phil:;/orbizing will reſcue it from 
much of the reproach which has been to liberally caſt 


upon it. Without forming Hypetheſes, Experimental 


Philoſophy would only be a jumble of Facts, ranged 
under no heads, nor diſpoſed into any ſyſtem. Dr. 
Franklin, without troubling himſelf with Mathematical 
Speculations, or ſhewing any inclination towards them, 
nevertl.clels reaſoned with all the accuracy and pre- 
ciſion of the deepeſt Mathematician. And although 
he might be ſometimes miſtaken where the truth 
could be developed only by the help of pure Mathema- 
tics, yet he was rarely miſtaken i his Mechanical and 
Phils/ophical Deductions. 


Being on Ship-board in the year 1757, an accident 
gave him occaſion to obſerve the wonderful effect of 
Oil, in ſtilling the waves of the Sea. He immediately 
determined to make Experiments to eludicate this new 
property of Oil, which he did with ſucceſs; and the 
philoſophical World is indebted to him for being now 
fully acquainted with a Fact, which, although not un- 
known to Plutarch and Pliny, could for ages paſt have 
been known only among the Dutch Fiſhermen, and 
a few Scamen of other Nations. 


His 
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IIis Inquiries and Diſcoveries were confinea to nn 
limits or ſubjects. Through all the Elements; in 
the Fire and in the Hater, in the Air and in the Earth. 
he ſought for, and he found new and beneficial Kue. 
edge. 


He diſcovered that unaccountable Agitation of the 
two Surfaces in Contact, when a quantity of Oil floats 
on Water in a Veſſel. 


He found the Pulſe-glaſs in Germany, and intro- 
duced it into England, with Improvements of his own. 


He diſcovered that equal and congenial Bodies ac- 
quired different Degrees of Heat from theSun's Rays, 
according to their different Colours. 


His Improvements in Chimnies, Stoves, &c. have 
been already noticed. 


He made Experiments to ſhew, that Boats are drawn 
with more difficulty in ſmall Canals, than in greater 
Bodies of Water. 


He made and publiſhed Experiments for improving 
the Art of Swimming, and for * Thirſts by 
bathing in Sea- water. 


He publiſhed Obſervations on the gradual Progreſs 
of north- eaſt Storms along the American Coaſts, con- 
trary to the direction of the Wind; and likewiſe to 
aſcertain the Courſe, Velocity, and Temperature of the 
Gulf-Fream, for the benefit of Navigation, 


He 
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He contrived Experiments, and recommended them 
to the late Dr. Ingenhauz, for determining the re- 
lative Powers of different Metals for conducting Heat, 
which were accordingly made. 


He revived and improved the Harmonica, or Glaſſi- 
cord, and extended his ſpeculations to the finer Arts; 
ſhewing that he could taſte and criticiſe even the com- 
poſitions of a Handel] 


He left behind him ſome very curious Thoughts 
and Conjectures concerning An Univerſal Fluid; 
the Original Formation of the Farth, and how far, 
from attentive Obſervations made during the Summer, 
t may be poſſible to foretel the Mildneſs or Severity 
of the following Winter.” Theſe were the fruits of 
ſome of his leiſure hours at Fa, during his mi- 
niſtry at the Court of France, where his time in ge- 
neral was devoted, with the greateſt dignity, and the 


molt ſplendid ſucceſs, to the political objects of his 
miſſion. 


That ſucceſs was much promoted by the high re- 
putation which he ſuſtained as a Patriot and Pbileſo- 
peer, among the Patriots and Philoſophers of a gene- 
rous and enlightened nation. Of this the fulleſt teſ- 
timony is to be found in the Letters of Condolence 
on his Death, from the National Aſſembly of that 
Country, to the Prefident and Congreſs of the United 
States; and the public mourning decreed on that oc- 
calion—an honor, perhaps, the firſt of the kind which 
has ever been paid by a public body of one nation to 
a Citizen of another. But all nations conſidered them- 
lelves as being intereſted in him, and the homage was 


therefore 
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therefore more juſtly due to his Manes and his Name! 
And here I cannot ſuppreſs another teſtimony of the 
veneration and eſteem in which his character was held 
by all ranks of people in France; as I have received 

it from his illuſtrious Succeſſer* in the Minijiry to that 


nation. 


cc I feel,” ſays he, both the wiſh and the duty 


to communicate, in compliance with your requeſt, 
whatever, within my knowledge, might render juſtice 
to the memory of our great countryman Dr. Franklin; 
in whom Philoſophy has to deplore one of its prin- 


cipal luminaries extinguiſhed. But my opportuni- 
ties of knowing the intereſting facts of his life have 
not been equal to my deſire of making them known. 


« J can only therefore teſtify in general, that there 
appeared to me more reſpect and veneration attached 
to the character of Dr. Franklin in France, than to 
that of any other perſon in the ſame country, foreign 
or native. I had opportunities of knowing particu- 
larly how far theſe ſentiments were felt by the foreign 
Ambaſſadors and Miniſters at the Court of Verſailles, 
The fable of his capture by the Algerines, propagated 
by the Engliſh news-papers, excited no uneaſlinels, as 
it was ſeen at once to be a diſh, cooked up to pleaſe 
certain readers ; but nothing could exceed the anxicty 
of his Diplomatic Brethren, on a ſubſequent report of 
his death, which, although premature, bore ſome 


marks of authenticity. 


e found the Miniſters of France equally im- 
preſſed with his talents and integrity. The Count 
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de Vergennes, particularly, gave me repeated and un- 
equivocal demonſtrations of his entire confidence in 


him. 


« When he left Paſſy, it ſeemed as if the village 
had loſt its Patriarch. On taking leave of the Court, 
* which he did by letter, the King ordered him to be 
| handſomely complimented, and furniſhed him with a 

litter and mules of his own, the only kind of convey- 
| ance the ſtate of his health could bear. 


| «© The ſucceſſion to Dr. Franklin, at the Court of 
France, was an excellent ſchool of humility to me. 
On being preſented to any one as the Miniſter of Ame- 
rica, the common-place queſtion was, C'eſt vous, 
Monſieur, qui remplacez le Docteur Franklin? 
Is it you, Sir, who replace Doctor Franklin?“ I ge- 
nerally anſwered—*<* No one can replace bin, Sir, 
I am only his Succeſſor.” 


te I could here relate a number of thoſe Bens mots, 
with which he was uſed ro charm every Society, as 
| having heard many of them ; but theſe are not your 
{ object. Particulars of greater dignity happened not 
| to occur, during his ſtay of nine months after my ar- 
| rival in France. 
| 


| « A little before that time, Argand had invented 
| his celebrated Lamp, in which the flame is ſpread into 
. a hollow cylinder, and thus brought into contact with 
| the air, within as well as without. Dr. Franklin had 
| been on the point of the ſame diſcovery. The idea 
| 
| 


had occurred to him; but he had tried a bull-ruſh 
as 2 Wick, which did not ſucceed, His occupations 
F | did 
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did not permit him to repeat and extend his trials to 
the introduction of a larger column of air than could 
paſs through the ſtem of a bull-ruſh. 


« About that time, alſo, the King of France gave 


him a ſignal teſtimony of reſpe&, by joining him with 


ſome of the moſt illuſtrious men of the nation, to ex. 
amine that Ignis Fatuus of philoſophy, the Animal 
Magnetiſm of the Maniac MESMER ; the pre- 
tended effects of which had aſtoniſhed all Paris. 
From Dr. Franklin's hand, in conjunction with his 
brethren of the learned Committee, that compound 
of fraud and folly was unveiled, and received its 
death-wound. After this, nothing very intereſting 
was before the Public, either in philoſophy or poli- 
tics, during his ſtay ; and he was principally occupied 


in winding up his — and preparing for his return 


to America. 


«« Theſe ſmall offerings to the memory of our great 


and dear friend, (whom time will be making ſtill 
greater, while it is ſpunging us from its records,) muſt 
be accepted by you, Sir, in that ſpirit of love and ve- 
neration for him, in which they are made; and not 
according to their inſignificancy in the eyes of a world, 
which did not want this mite to fill up the meaſure of 
his worth. 


« His death was an affliftion which was to happen 
to us at ſome time or other. We have reaſon to be 
thankful he was ſo long ſpared ; that the moſt uſeful 
life ſhould be the longeſt alſo ; that it was protracted 


ſo far beyond the ordinary ſpan allotted to humanity, 


as to avail us of his wiſdom and virtue in the eſtabliſn- 
| ment 
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ment of our freedom in the Weſt; and to bleſs him 
with a view of its dawn in the Eaſt, where men ſeemed 
till now to have learned every thing but how to be 


free.” 


Dr. Franklin, having taken leave of the Court of 
France, left Paſſy on the 12th of July, and arrived at 
Philadelphia the 13th of September 1785, where 
he was welcomed with joy by his fellow-citizens of all 
claſſes; and, in teſtimony of their heart-felt ſenſe of 
his eminent virtues and paſt ſervices, he was unani- 
mouſly elected by them to the government of the 
Commonwealth for the three ſucceeding years; being 
the longeſt term which the Conſtitution of Pennſyl- 
vania then allowed. During that Term, he was allo 
appointed a member of the General Convention, for 
forming and eſtabliſhing a conſtitution for the United 
States of America; and, on the 18th Sept. 1787, that 
illuſtrious body having concluded their labors, Dr. 
Franklin, in conjunction with his Colleagues of Penn- 
ſylvania, preſented the reſult of the ſame to the Speaker 


and Houſe of Repreſentatives, with the following 
ſhort addreſs : — 


« SIR, 

e] have the very great ſatisfaction of delivering to 
you, and to this honorable Houſe, the Reſult of our 
deliberations in the late Cænvention. We hope and be- 
lieve that the meaſures recommended by that body, 
will produce happy effects to this Commonwealth, as 
well as to every other of the United States.“ He 
then preſented, at the Speaker's chair, the Conſtitution, 
agreed to in convention, for the government of the 
United States. The remainder of his term of office 
in the government, he devoted to the wiſe and prudent 
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adminiſtration of its duties; ſo far as the growing in- 
firmities of his years, and the painful diſorder with 
which he had been long afflicted, would permit. 
During the moſt excruciating paroxyſms of that dif. 
order, he ſtrove to conceal his pain, that he might 
not give pain to thoſe around him; and he would 
often ſay, that he felt the greateſt alleviation of his own 
pains in the occaſions which were offered him of doing 
good to others; and which he never neglected to the 
lateſt moments of his hfe. 


One of the laſt public acts in which he was con- 
cerned, was to ſanction with his name the Memorial 
preſented to the general government of the United 
States, on the ſubject of the Slave Trade, by the 
« Pennſylvania Society for promoting the Abolition 
of Slavery, and the Relief of free Negroes, unlawfully 
held in Bondage.” Of this ſociety he was preſident; 
and the inſtitution and deſign of it could not but be 
congenial to the foul of a man, whoſe life and labors 
had been devoted to the cauſe of Liberty, for more 
than half a Century; ardently ſtriving to extend its 
bleſſings to every part of the human ſpecies, and par- 
ticularly to ſuch of his fellow-creatures, as, being en- 
titled to Freedom, are, nevertheleſs, injuriouſly en- 
flaved, or detained in bondage, by fraud or violence. 


It was not his deſire, however, to propagate 
Liberty by the violation of public Juſtice or private 
Rights; nor to countenance the operation of Princi- 
ples or Tenets among any Claſs or Aſſociation of 
Citizens, inconſiſtent with, or repugnant to, the Civil 
Cempact, waich ſhould unite and bind the Whole; 
but he looked forward to that Æra of civilized Hu- 
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manity, when, in conſiſtence with the Conſtitution of 
the United States, it may be hoped, there ſhall not be 
a Slave within their juriſdiction or territory! Nay, he 
looked more forward ſtill, to the time when there 
ſhall not be a S/ave nor a Savage, within the whole 
Regions of America. He believed that this ſublime 
Era had already dawned, and was approaching faſt 
to its meridian glory ; for he believed in divine reve- 
lation, and the beautiful analogy of hiſtory, ſacred as 
well as profane! He believed that human knowledge, 
however improved and exalted, ſtood in need of illu- 
mination from on high; and that the divine Creator 
has not left mankind without ſuch illumination and 
evidence of himſelf, both internal and external, as 
may be neceſſary to their preſent and future happi- 
nels. 


If I could not ſpeak this from full and experimental 
knowledge of his character, I ſhould have conſidered 
all the other parts of it, however ſplendid and bene- 
ficial to the world, as furniſhing but ſcanty materials 
for the preſent Eulogium. 


« An undevout Philęſopher is mad!” 


The man who can think ſo meanly of his own ſoul, 
as to believe that it was created to animate a piece of 
clay, for a few years, and then to be extinguiſhed and 
exiſt no more, can never be a great man] But Frank- 
lin felt and believed himſelf immortal! His vaſt and 
capacious ſoul was ever ſtretching beyond this narrow 
iphere of things, and graſping an eternity! Hear him- 
ſelf, © although dead, yet ſpeaking” on this awfully- 
delightful ſubject! Behold here, in his own hand- 
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writing, the indubitable teſtimony ! In this Temple 
of God, and before this auguſt Aſſembly, I read the 
contents, and conſecrate the precious relick to his 
memory ! It is his letter of condolence to his niece, 
on the death of his brother; and may be applied as 
a fit concluſion of our preſent condolences on his 
own death— 


« We have loſt a moſt dear and valuable relation 
(and friend).— But, it is the will of God that theſe 
mortal bodies be laid aſide when the u is to enter 
into real life. Exiſting here is ſcarce to be called 
life; it is rather an embryo-ſtate, a preparative to 
living; and man is not completely born till he is dead. 
Why, then, ſhould we grieve that a new child is born 
among the immortals, a new member added to their 
happy ſociety ? 


« We are ſpirits !—That bodies ſhould be lent 
while they can afford us pleaſure, aſſiſt us in acquir- 
ing knowledge, or doing good to our fellow-creatures, 
is a kind and benevolent act of God. When they be- 
come unfit for theſe purpoſes, and afford us pain in- 
ſtead of pleaſure, inſtead of an aid become an incum- 
brance, and anſwer none of the intentions for which 
they were given, it is equally kind and benevolent 
that a way is provided, by which we may get rid of 
them. Deatb is that way: We ourſelves prudently 
chuſe a partial death in ſome caſes. A mangled 


painful limb, which cannot „N we willingly 
cut off. He who plucks out a tooth, parts with it 
freely, ſince the pain goes with it; and he that quits 
the wbole body, parts ee with all the pains, and 


poſſibilities of pains and pleaſures, it was liable to, or 


capable of making him ſuffer. 


« Our 
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« Our friend and we are invited abroad on a party 
of pleaſure, that is to laſt for ever. His chair was 
firſt ready, and he is gone before us. We could not 
all conveniently ſtart together ; and why ſhould you 
and I be grieved at this, ſince we are ſoon to follow, 
and we know where to find bim? 


Yes, thou dear departed friend and fellow-citizen ! 
Thou, too, art gone before us—thy chair, thy ce- 
leſtial car, was firſt ready ! We muſt ſoon follow, and 
we know where to find thee! May we ſeek to follow 
thee by lives of virtue and benevolence like thine— 


then ſhall we ſurely find thee—and part with thee no 


more, for ever! Let all thy fellow- citizens; let all 
thy compatriots ; let every claſs of men with whom 
thou wert affociated here on earth—in deviſing plans 
of government, in framing and executing good laws, 
in diſſeminating uſeful knowledge, in alleviating hu- 
man miſery, and in promoting the happineſs of 
mankind—let them conſider thee as their Guardian- 
genius, ſtill preſent and preſiding amongſt them 
and what they conceive thou wouldſt adviſe to be 
DONE, let them adviſe and DO likewiſe—and they 
ſhall not greatly deviate from the path of virtue and 
glory ! 
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